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THE  PARK 

Lowden  State  Park,  in  Ogle  County  north  of 
Oregon  in  northern  Illinois,  is  one  the  most 
scenic  sites  along  the  Rock  River.  The  park  is  a 
memorial  to  the  World  War  I  Governor  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Frank  0.  Lowden. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  park  is  a 
gigantic  concrete  figure  of  an  American  Indian. 
The  nearly  50-foot  statue  stands  on  the  bank 
above  the  Rock  River. 

HISTORY 

The  park  area  was  purchased  in  1898  by  Wal¬ 
lace  Heckman,  a  distinguished  Chicago  attor¬ 
ney  and  for  many  years  the  business  manager  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  When  he  and 
Mrs.  Heckman  were  students  at  Hillsdale  Col¬ 
lege  in  southern  Michigan,  they  developed  a 
great  love  for  the  out-of-doors. 

The  Heckmans,  as  patrons  of  the  arts,  invited  a 
group  of  Chicago  artists  to  use  the  site  and  as¬ 
sisted  in  provided  a  number  of  cabins.  The 
colony  was  called  "Eagles'  Nest"  from  a  tall, 
gaunt,  dead  cedar  tree  clinging  to  the  high  river 
bank  upon  which  the  eagles  once  nested.  The 
tree,  with  its  bare  outstretched  limbs,  was  the 
inspiration  which  prompted  Margared  Fuller, 
well  known  poet  of  the  Concord  Group,  to 
write  her  famous  poem,  "Ganymede  to  His 
Eagle." 

The  artists'  colony  grew  in  popularity  and  was 
in  existence  nearly  50  years.  Among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  original  group  were  artists  Ralph 
Clarkson,  Charles  Francis  Browne  and  Oliver 
Dennet  Grover;  writers  Hamlin  Garland,  Henry 
B.  Fuller  and  Horace  Spencer  Fiske;  architects 
Irving  K.  and  Allen  B.  Pond;  sculptors  Lorado 
Taft  and  Nellie  Walker;  organist  Clarence  Dick¬ 
inson;  and  Secretary  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  James  Spencer  Dickerson. 

Lorado  Taft  was  the  moving  spirit  behind  the 
colony.  Although  he  died  in  1936,  the  colony 
flourished  until  1942  when  the  last  of  the  ar¬ 
tists  and  their  families  left. 

Purchased  by  the  State:  Following  Governor 
Lowden's  death  in  1943,  the  Legislature  ap¬ 
propriated  $25,000  toward  the  cost  of  a  mem¬ 
orial  to  him.  Anticipating  the  adoption  of  the 
park  as  an  ideal  memorial,  the  citizens  of  Ore¬ 
gon  and  vicinity  along  with  an  allotment  from 
the  Division  of  Parks  and  Memorials  matched 
the  amount.  Authorized  by  the  63rd  General 
Assembly  as  a  memorial,  the  207-acre  plot  be¬ 
came  Lowden  State  Park  in  1945. 


In  August,  1951,  an  area  of  66  acres  formerly 
known  as  "Eagles'  Nest"  was  transferred  to 
Northern  Illinois  University  of  DeKalb.  The  lo¬ 
cation,  now  known  as  the  Lorado  Taft  Field 
Campus,  is  used  the  year  round  for  its  natural 
science  courses  in  an  outdoor  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  Most  existing  buildings  were  renovated 
by  Industrial  Arts  classes  and  now  serve  as  a 
center  for  outdoor  teacher  education. 

UNIQUE  FEATURE 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  park  is  the 
gigantic,  monolithic  reinforced  concrete  ideal¬ 
ized  figure  of  an  American  Indian  standing  250 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Rock  River. 

Frank  O.  Lowden,  later  to  become  governor  of 
Illinois,  presided  at  the  ceremonies  dedicating 
the  figure  July  1,  1911.  Mr.  Taft  is  credited 
with  this  explanation  of  how  the  figure  came 
Into  being  at  this  dedication: 

"It  happened  in  this  way:  Every  evening  as 
these  shadows  turn  blue  we  walk  here  to  the 
bluff.  We  have  always  been  very  faithful  in 
going  to  Mr.  Heckman's  house  several  times  a 
day,  paying  our  tribute  of  homage  and  affec¬ 
tion,  and  we  have  always  stopped  at  this  point 
to  rest  and  enjoy  the  view.  As  we  stand  here  we 
Involuntarily  fold  our  arms  'n  the  pose  of  that 
of  my  Indian— restful,  reverent.  It  came  over  me 
that  generations  of  men  have  done  the  same 
thing  right  here.  And  so  the  figure  grew  out  of 
the  attitude,  as  we  stood  and  looked  on  these 
beautiful  scenes. 

"About  four  years  ago  I  saw  some  men  erecting 
a  reinforced  concrete  chimney  at  the  Art  In¬ 
stitute,  and  the  thought  came  to  me,  as  I 
watched  them,  that  by  using  a  plaster  mold  in¬ 
stead  of  the  cylindrical  forms,  I  could  make  a 
'reinforced  concrete'  Indian. 

"I  think  I  was  a  little  foolhardy  or  I  never 
should  have  begun  it,  and  I  am  sure  I  never 
could  have  carried  it  through  alone.  Good  for¬ 
tune  sent  to  my  aid  John  G.  Prasuhn,  a  young 
sculptor  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  and  who 
knew  all  about  cement.  He  became  interested  in 
my  project  and  undertook  the  enlargement  and 
the  cement  work.  Of  the  latter  I  knew  nothing 
and  depended  absolutely  upon  him.  Thus  my 
share  in  the  work  was  practically  limited  to  the 
six-foot  model.  Mr.  Prasuhn  occupied  himself 
with  the  details,  and  ever  since  our  Colossus 
was  started  has  put  in  most  of  his  time  here, 
often  working  nights  as  well  as  days.  .  .The 
statue  is  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Prasuhn,  as  well  as 
to  the  Indian." 


The  statue:  The  Indian  figure  is  48  feet,  four 
inches  high  including  the  base  which  is  approx¬ 
imately  six  feet  high.  Reinforced  with  iron 
rods,  the  statue  Is  hollow  and  varies  in  thick¬ 
ness  from  eight  inches  to  three  feet.  The  in¬ 
terior  is  accessible  through  a  locked  door  in  the 
base.  The  outer  surface  is  three  inches  thick  and 
is  composed  of  cement,  pink  granite  chips  and 
screenings  poured  simultaneously  with  the 
cement. 

The  figure,  estimated  to  weigh  100  tons,  is  re¬ 
puted  to  be  the  second  largest  concrete  mono¬ 
lithic  statue  In  the  world.  The  public  gave  the 
figure  the  name  "Black  Hawk."  Following  the 
war  named  after  him.  Black  Hawk  said:  "Rock 
River  was  a  beautiful  country.  I  liked  my 
towns,  my  corn  fields,  and  the  home  of  my 
people.  I  fought  for  it— it  is  now  yours— keep 
it,  as  we  did." 


FACILITIES 


Picnicking:  Picnic  tables,  drinking  water,  park 
stoves,  outdoor  toilets  and  litter  cans  are  pro¬ 
vided  near  convenient  parking  lots.  Winter  pic¬ 
nicking  is  permitted  and  a  water  hydrant  is 
available. 

Camping:  Camping  areas  with  vehicular  access 
(except  during  thawing  periods)  have  limited 
electricity  and  a  sanitary  station  for  trailers.  A 
refreshment  stand  Is  open  during  the  warm 
summer  months. 

Group  camping  is  also  available;  groups  of  over 
25  persons  must  have  advance  permission  to 
enter  the  park.  All  campers  need  a  permit  from 
the  park  staff. 

Trails:  The  natural  wonders  and  beauty  of  the 
park  are  easily  reached  by  nearly  four  miles  of 
good  foot  trails. 

Boating  and  Fishing:  The  Rock  River  flows  34 
miles  through  Ogle  County,  with  an  average 
midsummer  depth  of  three  feet.  Adjacent  to 
the  park,  a  launching  ramp  with  boat  docks  ac¬ 
commodates  boaters.  Motors  and  water  skiing 
are  allowed  but  swimming  is  not  permitted. 
Boat  fishermen  will  find  largemouth  and  small- 
mouth  bass,  blueglll,  sunfish,  crappie,  channel 
catfish,  northern  and  walleye  pike,  bullhead, 
carp,  sucker  and  drum. 

interpretation  Program:  A  park  interpreter  con¬ 
ducts  summer  recreation  programs  at  the  visitor 
center  in  the  park. 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION 

Groups  of  25  or  more  persons  will  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  any  state  site  unless  permission  from 
the  site  superintendent  has  been  obtained  to 
use  the  facilities.  In  addition,  groups  of  minors 
must  have  adequate  supervision  and  at  least  one 
responsible  adult  must  accompany  each  group 
of  15  minors.  All  pets  must  be  on  a  leash. 

Numerous  state  sites  are  within  easy  access  of 
every  part  of  Illinois.  Lodges,  cabins  and  dining 
rooms  are  important  features  of  Illinois  Beach, 
Starved  Rock,  Pere  Marquette  and  Giant  City; 
White  Pines  Forest  has  cabins  and  dining  rooms 
only.  Reservations  for  lodging  should  be  made 
with  lodge  managers. 

Most  state  sites  are  open  year  round,  except  on 
Christmas  Day  and  New  Year's  Day.  When  wea¬ 
ther  conditions  necessitate  the  closing  of  roads 
during  freezing  and  thawing  periods,  access  to 
facilities  is  by  foot  only. 

For  more  details  on  this  site,  contact  the  Site 
Superintendent,  R.R.  2,  Oregon,  61061,  phone 
815/732-6828.  For  more  information  on  other 
recreation  areas  write  Department  of  Conserva¬ 
tion,  Land  and  Historic  Sites,  524  S.  Second 
St.,  Springfield,  62706. 
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